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This paper discusses the interrelations among accent-based biases, social identity and 
ethnocentrism. Construction of social identity creates a set of ethnocentric values within a person, 
which indirectly or directly plays a pivotal role in generating accent related biases. Starting with 
Tajfel’s (1959) social identity theory and then the discussion of ethnocentrism, accent related 
biases have a long documented origin, development and consequences. People construct their 
social identity based on numerous variables and then their in-group and out-group memberships 
are established. Ethnocentrism, as a variable, influences listeners’ accent perception and 
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subsequent judgment regarding their perceived accent. The degree of ethnocentrism is related 
to speakers’ potential accent biases. As legal safeguard against accent related biases is absent, 
active resistance and awareness-initiation are expected from speech language pathologists and 
the concerned community in general. Role of training institutions is discussed. 
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INTRODUCTION 

cent based discrimination (Gluszek & Dovidio, 2010; Giles, 


Speakers’ accents is usually considered an “honest signal” 
of group membership in human evolutionary history (Co¬ 
hen, 2012). In the US, speakers with nonnative accent are 
experiencing fewer employment opportunities, differential 
employee compensation, lesser housing options, impover¬ 
ished health care service, lower credibility and discrimina¬ 
tory responses in the courts (Ovalle and Chakraborty, 2013; 
Deprez-Sims & Morris, 2013; Deprez-Sims & Morris, 2010; 
Gluszek & Dovidio, 2010). Between 1996 and 2000, com¬ 
plaints of accent based unfair hiring and firing practices 
submitted to the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Com¬ 
mission has jumped from 77 to 400 (Newman, 2002) even 
though globalization is expected to improve multicultural 
sensitivity. In contrast to racial, ethnic, or sex discrimination, 
listeners have considerable latitude when discriminating 
against people with normative accents (Lippi-Green, 1997). 

Even though social science has documented and crit¬ 
icized the widely prevalent accent-based biases and its 
consequences as stereotype formation, prejudice and dis¬ 
crimination, the field of Speech Language Pathology has 
offered a cursory attention to the issue of accent related bi¬ 
ases. When numerous social science studies have reported 
unfavorable evaluations of nonnative accent, very few stud¬ 
ies clinically explored and focused on the prevention of ac- 


1971; Neuliep & Speten-Hansen, 2013). Instead, accent-re¬ 
duction and accent-modification businesses have flourished 
extensively (Gluszek & Dovidio, 2010; Montgomery, 1999; 
Shah, 2012). Regardless of discipline-specific focus on con¬ 
tent areas in accent and its consequences, it is widely accept¬ 
ed that the primary reason behind biases is self-constructed 
social identity and high ethnocentric attitude (Neuliep & 
Speten-Hansen, 2013; Giles, 1971). 

Socially, due to growing language contacts among speak¬ 
ers of English from variable LI backgrounds, normative 
accent is a global phenomenon and so is its consequence. 
A sensible appreciation of potential social, academic and 
economic consequences of speaking with a nonnative ac¬ 
cent, and how listeners construct stereotype and stigma, 
might eventually help minimize adverse consequences of 
nonnative accent. Hence, in the field of speech language pa¬ 
thology, it is critical to engage in formal discussion on ac¬ 
cent discrimination because when individuals are unaware 
of their own biases, they are more likely to perpetuate their 
negative (e.g., low intelligence level, lack of honesty) per¬ 
ception towards speaker with normative accent (Perry, Mur¬ 
phy, & Dovidio, 2015). The American Speech and Hearing 
Association (ASHA) overseeing the field of speech language 
pathology has been relentlessly trying to educate speech lan¬ 
guage pathologist to promote multicultural sensitivity and 
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minimize potential biases towards nonnative speech and lan¬ 
guage behaviors. In this note, we review the concepts of so¬ 
cial identity and ethnocentrism, and present how these con¬ 
structs are surfaced through accent related biases, prejudice 
and discrimination. 

Social Identity 

Social identity is an individual’s awareness of valuable 
membership in certain social groups (Tajfel, 1959, 1972, 
1974). A social group is constructed when more than two 
people who identify, define, and evaluate themselves sim¬ 
ilarly (Hogg et ah, 2004; Hogg, 2006). The social groups 
always compete against each other for stature and prestige 
(Tajfel, 1972, 1974). Members of the same social groups re¬ 
late to, compete with, and differentiate themselves from non¬ 
members; that is, outgroups (Hogg et ah, 2004; Hogg, 2006); 
thus in-group versus outgroup comparison mediated tension, 
conflict or discrimination is formed. Based on an individu¬ 
al’s perceived commonality with other group members, one 
might have several group-membership. 

The theorization of social identity was introduced by 
Henri Tajfel (1959) and was exegesised further (Hogg et ah, 
2004; Hogg, 2006; Hogg & Abrams, 1988; Rubin & Hew- 
stone, 1998; Tajfel, 1969, 1972, 1974; Tajfel & Turner, 
1979). Now it is known as the Social Identity Theory (SIT). 

The SIT has social categorization as its principal con¬ 
struct. According to Hogg (2004, 2006), social categorization 
is a cognitive process to represent groups in terms of proto¬ 
types and using prototypes people categorize others by evalu¬ 
ating them according to their group memberships rather than 
as individuals. Inherently, any prototypical concept is con¬ 
strued upon an imprecise sets of interrelated characteristics 
mediated through human perceptions, attitudes, and behav¬ 
iors (Hogg, 2004, 2006). When prototypical group identities 
are constructed, simultaneously and continuously in-group 
homophily and outgroup heterophily are evaluated and inter¬ 
preted (Hogg et ah, 2004; Hogg, 2006; Hogg and Abrams, 
1988; Rubin and Hewstone, 1998; Tajfel, 1972; Tajfel and 
Turner, 1979). That is, using social categorization, members 
of a social group not only identifies what features define their 
current group membership and/or characteristics of their 
group, but also help distinguish from other social groups; 
thus, social categorization maximizes in-group similarities 
and outgroup differences (Neuliep & Speten-Hansen, 2013). 
The primary focus of Tajfel’s SIT was to explain the con¬ 
sequence of group membership on prejudice, discrimination, 
and group conflict (Hogg et ah, 2004). It has been reported 
that the degree of in-group identification creates ingroup bias, 
outgroup derogation, and outgroup discrimination (Gagnon 
& Bourhis, 1996; Perreault and Bourhis, 1999). Thus, out¬ 
group discrimination is directly related to ingroup identifica¬ 
tion (Gagnon & Bourhis, 1996; Perreault & Bourhis, 1999). 
That is, individuals with strong ingroup identification exhibit 
strong outgroup discrimination whereas those individuals 
who identified weakly with their ingroup did not discriminate 
against the outgroup (Gagnon and Bourhis, 1996). 

Social Identity Theory (SIT) offers an augmenting expla¬ 
nation of listeners’ perception of nonnative accents during 


intergroup and intragroup interaction. SIT also attempts to 
explain why we typically observe some negative perception 
of speakers with nonnative accent (i.e., outgroups). Howev¬ 
er, why some individuals acquire and exhibit strong ingroup 
identification while others do not, has been answered in stud¬ 
ies that have looked into intrapersonal variables or individu¬ 
al differences. One such intrapersonal variable that promotes 
high ingroup indentification and outgroup discrimination 
is ethnocentrism (Perreault & Bourhis, 1999); ethnocentric 
persons evaluated their ingroups favorably while simultane¬ 
ously stigmatizing outgroups (Berry et ah, 1977). 

Ethnocentrism 

The term ethnocentrism and its fundamental concept was 
introduced in social science by Sumner (1906). It was de¬ 
fined as “the technical name for this view of things in which 
one’s own group is the center of everything, and all others 
are scaled and rated with reference to it” (p. 13). Initially it 
was interpreted as a psychological construct differentiating 
between two groups: in-groups (i.e., the group with which 
an individual identifies) and out-groups (i.e., the group with 
which an individual does not identify or anything other than 
in-groups). Currently, ethnocentrism is a more holistic term 
infusing individual, social and cultural nuances; incorporat¬ 
ing the social aspect of human psychological reality. Hence, 
now it is considered to be a psycho-sociological concept. 

Extension of Tajfel’s (1972) SIT’s concept of in-group 
affinity and the past 50-60 years of social science research 
have witnessed considerable discussion on the nature and 
prevalence of ethnocentrism. Across the board, the consen¬ 
sus is - an ethnocentric person harbors resilient affinity and 
favoritism in their attitudes and behaviors toward in groups, 
often at the expense of the outgroup (Hewstone & Ward, 
1985; Islam & Hewstone, 1993; Weber, 1994). Historically, 
the highly ethnocentric nature of human species with their 
resilient propensity to consider their own way as the only 
reference point, has led to almost psychopathological forms 
of ethnocentrism surfaced in discrimination, prejudice, and 
even ethnic cleansing (Hansen, Rakic, Steffens & Weise, 
2017). Deviations from that self-constructed or socially-con¬ 
structed reference point (s) are usually viewed unfavorably 
by ethnocentric people and will be reactively considered in¬ 
ferior or aberration, which might also include people with 
different languages or accents. Highly ethnocentric people 
would prefer in-group interaction and avoid interaction with 
representatives of other cultural groups or out-groups as they 
harbor negative perceptions of them (Neuliep et ah, 2001; 
Gudykunst & Kim, 2004; Neuliep & Ryan, 1998). Ethno¬ 
centrism leads to ingroup identification, which leads to in- 
group-bias and consequently we observe outgroup deroga¬ 
tion, and discrimination (Gagnon and Bourhis, 1996). 

Ethnocentric bias is not domain specific; it is pervasive. 
For example, the influence of ethnocentrism is observed 
even in manager-subordinate communication (Neuliep et ah, 
2005). For example, ethnocentrism was negatively correlat¬ 
ed with social perceptions of the manager when an Asian 
student manager reprimanded a White student worker. But, 
in that study, ethnocentrism was not correlated with social 
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perception when a White student manager reprimanded the 
same White student worker. In another study with regional 
varieties of English, revealed that the participating British 
students who scored high on the British Ethnocentrism scale 
(Warr et al., 1967) rated the accented speakers less favorably 
than those students scoring low on the scale (Giles, 1971); 
students who had higher ethnocentric ratings perceived the 
prestigious Southern Standard accent more favorably than 
the students who had lower ratings on the ethnocentric scale. 
Thus, when SIT and ethnocentrism are considered together, 
with the empirical reports of last 50-60 years, it is probably 
safe to assume that higher ethnocentricity will likely allow 
listeners to view speakers with nonnative accents negatively. 
However, while on one end, ethnocentric persons see the in¬ 
group as superior to out-groups and cooperate with in-group 
members while competing with outgroup members, ethno¬ 
centrism may also serve a powerful descriptive function by 
defining one’s group identity under the threat of attack - eth¬ 
nocentrism should not be always construed as a negative 
trait (Neuliep & McCroskey, 1997). This very in-group af¬ 
filiations probably form the basis of patriotism and unfazed 
courage to sacrifice for one’s own group under threat. Thus 
numerous research reports have documented how nonnative 
accent is treated as an index of outgroup affiliation and as a 
consequence, frequently sculpted in discriminatory-negative 
identity construction surfaced through cognitions, affect, 
and behaviors toward speakers with normative accent. 

Accent Biases 

The central theme of SIT is social categorization (Hogg 
et al., 2004) and as we know, linguistic variation is struc¬ 
tured around social identity, which is the primary construct 
of ethnocentrism (Lippi-Green, 1997). Linguistic variations 
between groups surfaced as accent is an effective means and 
manner for exclusion/discrimination because when people 
reject an accent, they are simultaneously rejecting speak¬ 
ers’ identity realized through his or her race, ethnic heritage, 
national origin, regional affiliation, or economic class (Lip¬ 
pi-Green, 1997). Perception of nonnative accent and the dis¬ 
criminatory and inflammatory consequences thereafter are 
centered around the socially constructed identity of individ¬ 
ual listeners. Group affinity based on ethnocentrism is en¬ 
dorsed as individuals with the same accent tend to cooperate 
more when presented with a common task (Heblich, Lameli 
& Riener, 2015). On the other end, more competitiveness 
is observed when an individual is paired with someone of 
a different accent. It seems, the linguistic distance between 
two accents help form ethnocentric territories and influence 
listeners’ attributes of speakers’ accent (Heblich, Lameli & 
Riener, 2015). 

There is a large volume of research reports on preventing 
biases against people based on their skin color, ethnicity, or 
gender (refs). However, accent related biases appear to be 
more acceptable and less opposed than racial, religious or 
gender discrimination, even though globally accent-bias is a 
widely acknowledged form of discrimination, (Giles & Wat¬ 
son, 2013; Ng, 2007; Hansen, Rakic, & Steffens, 2014). For 
example, when participants were presented with a list of 105 


potential targets of prejudice, speakers with nonnative-ac- 
cent or non-standard accent were not even mentioned (Cran¬ 
dall, Eshleman, & O’Brien, 2002). A note in the employment 
contract form usually mention that the employer is an equal 
opportunity provider and do not discriminate based on race, 
religion, color, ethnicity etc; accent is never mentioned in 
such contract form! 

With the current trends in globalization, cross-linguistic 
interaction is not an exceptional sociolinguistic moment - 
people continuously encounter variations of the prototypical 
standard form of a target language. Along with multicultural 
interaction, people might experience prejudice and discrim¬ 
ination based on their ethnicity, race, skin color and also 
based on their native language or accent (Fuertes, Gottdie- 
ner, Martin, Gilbert, & Giles, 2012; Gluszek & Dovidio, 
2010). Even though language proficiency is a different con¬ 
struct compared to accent, there are numerous reports where 
people with nonnative accent are considered poor language 
users (Gluszek & Dovidio, 2010). Frequently, speakers with 
nonnative accent are considered less intelligent, less loyal, 
less competent and of lower status and face both prejudice 
and stereotypes (Gluszek & Dovidio, 2010b; Ng & Bradac, 
1993; Matsuda, 1991). Overall, accent related biases have 
been reported is reported not only in the sociolinguistic lit¬ 
erature citing stereotype formation, even academic and cor¬ 
porate sectors have extensively reported consequences of 
accent related biases. 

An association between accent and stereotype formation 
have been noticed with specific sociocultural groups (Yzer- 
byt, Provost, and Cornielle 2005; Giles, Williams, Mackei, 
Rosselli, 1995; Milroy & McClenaghan, 1977). However, 
listeners’ association among accent, stereotypy formation 
and the ethnic or national origin of an accent might not 
be accurate (Giles et al., 1995; Milroy and McClenaghan, 
1977). For example, Belgian speakers were perceived as less 
competent than French speakers, but that Belgian speakers 
were perceived as warmer than French speakers in a study by 
Yzerbyt, Provost, and Cornielle (2005). Similar results were 
reported with credibility ratings. Based on credibility ratings 
assigned to speakers with different accents, speakers with 
standard American accents delivering false information were 
perceived as more trustworthy than when listeners rated the 
credibility of speakers with different accents delivering false 
information; (e.g., Vornik, 2003). 

In the USA, students with standard American English 
(SAE) perceived speakers with foreign accents to be inferior 
speakers, though the speakers had high scores on objective 
measures of comprehensibility and speech intelligibility; 
students in the USA preferred courses taught by teachers 
who use standard American accent (Rubin & Smith, 1990). 
Speech comprehensibility is the ability to interpret the mean¬ 
ing of messages produced by speakers without regard for ac¬ 
curacy of phonetic and lexical parsing(Hustad & Beukelman, 
2002) and speech intelligibility is usually defined as how 
well a speaker’s acoustic signal can be accurately recovered 
by a listener (Hustad & Cahill, 2003). When listeners heard 
recordings in standard American accent and that accent was 
held unchanged or constant with a picture of either Cauca- 
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sian or Asian face, participants responded differently to the 
comprehensibility of the recording (Rubin, 1992). Standard 
accents is usually ranked significantly higher in prestige and 
social status (Coupland & Bishop, 2007). 

When native speakers of English at the undergrad pro¬ 
gram in the USA were presented different variations of En¬ 
glish from across the globe, including Australia, Canada, 
China, England, France, Germany, India, Ireland, Italy, Ja¬ 
maica, Japan, Mexico, Russia, and Spain, significant vari¬ 
ability in accent rating was observed (Lindemann, 2005); 
English produced by speakers from Mexico and China were 
described as most incorrect speakers and were negatively 
stigmatized. However, nonnative speakers from Germany, 
France and Italy were considered the most correct English 
speakers and were least stigmatized. Geopotential and so¬ 
cioeconomic variables interfered with the selective positive 
and negative evaluation of the nonnative speakers of En¬ 
glish in these countries; speakers from less familiar coun¬ 
tries and from countries that are considered adversaries of 
the US, were rated negatively. Overall, the potential conse¬ 
quences of nonnative accent depends on listeners’ percep¬ 
tion of the degree or extent of speakers’ phonetic variation 
from native-speaker accent (Munro & Derwing, 2001). That 
is, not every nonnative accent is rated similarly by the na¬ 
tive listeners, the specific variety of nonnative accent plays 
a role in such evaluation. Even companies prefer to hire 
speakers with standard American accents, highlighting con¬ 
cerns about intelligibility and communication as the impe¬ 
tus (Deprez-Sims & Morris, 2013). However, even though 
it is known that nonnative accent can elicit stigmatization 
(Fuertes, Gottdiener, Martin, Gilbert, & Giles, 2012), disrupt 
information transfer mechanism (Derwing & Munro, 2009), 
and understandably interfere with the speed of content pro¬ 
cessing by the listeners (Adank, Evans, Stuart-Smith, & 
Scott, 2009), it would be interesting to know, to what extent 
processing difficulty versus other factors influence listeners 
judgment on nonnative accent. 

Economic consequences of nonnative accent have also 
been explored; speakers’ accents have a significant influence 
on their employment, evaluations of their credibility, per¬ 
ception of competence, job opportunities and social status 
(e.g. Cargile, Maeda, Rodriguez, & Rich, 2010; Carlson & 
McHenry, 2006; Creese & Kambere, 2003; Frumkin, 2007; 
Fuertes, Gottdiener, Martin, Gilbert, & Giles, 2012; Fuertes 
& Gelso, 2000; Hosoda, Nguyen, & Stone-Romero, 2012; 
Lev-Ari & Keysar, 2010). Listeners’ interpersonal evalua¬ 
tions were significantly impacted by speakers’ accent and 
more social attractiveness, increased job opportunities, high¬ 
er social status, higher intelligence, and more trustworthi¬ 
ness were assigned to speakers with standard accent (Fuertes 
et al., 2012). 

In 2010, out of 291 million people of 5 years of age and 
above, 21% spoke a language other than English at home 
(American Community Survey report, Ryan, 2013). So there 
is a higher probability of finding speakers with nonnative 
accent today in any sector. However, during job interviews, 
even though employers’ prejudice towards second-genera¬ 
tion immigrants by elimination and every normative group 
was discriminated, some biasness resulted in positive em¬ 


ployment decisions for some second-generation immigrants 
(Krings & Olivares, 2007). Hence, the fact that employers 
always claim that they indiscriminately offer an equal oppor¬ 
tunity in their workplace and are free from cognitive biases, 
the data probably suggest otherwise. 

The Role of Training Institution in the Field of Speech 
Language Pathology 

None of the studies mentioned above, had collected data 
from an industry where speech language pathologist are 
employed, even though the rehabilitation industry offers 
clinical and/or educational services. However, as a service 
provider, if a clinician uses a foreign accent and there is a 
mismatch in accent between the client and the clinician, the 
situation might evoke a negative predisposition due to the 
nonnative accent and it is not implausible to hypothesize 
that the discriminatory behaviors in the speech language pa¬ 
thology industry will mimic other industries to some extent. 
Biases customers or clients develop towards accents influ¬ 
ence customers’ evaluation of the service encounter. Speech 
Language Pathology as a service industry is certainly not 
immune to such possibilities. 

Currently, more emphasis is on accent-reduction (Gluszek 
& Dovidio, 2010; Montgomery, 1999) and accent-modifica¬ 
tion trainings (e.g., Shah, 2012), than on the prevention of 
accent based discrimination. Accent modification and/or re¬ 
duction focus on speakers of nonnative accent, whereas pre¬ 
vention of accent based discrimination attempts to modify 
attitude and perception of the listeners. Since communica¬ 
tion involves interlocutors, simultaneously addressing non¬ 
native accent from both speakers and listeners’ perspectives 
would be more productive in the long run. This is especially 
critical because, compared to foreign accents in Spanish or 
other languages, students with nonnative accent in English 
were asked more often to undergo accent modification (Levy 
& Crowley, 2012). ASHA is allocating substantial amount 
of resources to improve multicultural sensitivity, however, 
even among SLPs and the community in general, intolerance 
and arbitrary association of accent and unrelated attributes 
are not rare (Corona et al., 2016). 

However, Levy & Crowley (2012) offered a list of sug¬ 
gestions for SLP’s who do not have native Spanish proficien¬ 
cy or phonological skills as policies and practices. The way 
Levy & Crowley’s (2012) suggestions were drafted, they are 
relevant even beyond aspiring Spanish speakers and could 
be applied to any SLP from any linguistic background at¬ 
tempting to modify their phonological accuracy for a target 
language. Levy & Crowley’s (2012) suggestions are mildly 
modified below to contextualize in the global linguistic sce¬ 
nario. 

• If a student has been accepted into a university, offer 
speech intelligibility training by native speakers of the 
target language. 

• Mobilize conversational groups and infuse students to 
actively participate. 

• Allow students to organize overseas travel experiences 
or participate in study abroad or language immersion 
programs. 
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• Offer relevant language training or accent training in¬ 
formation available on classes. 

• Allow SLP students to take classes as language elec¬ 
tives. 

• Incorporate more faculty members from diverse linguis¬ 
tic background to heighten students multilingual sensi¬ 
tivity, which might reduce their ethnolinguistic notion. 

• Offer CEUs through the department, university, state 
level or ASHA for improving pronunciation, proficien¬ 
cy, and cultural competence in their nonnative language. 

• Offer accent modification training for students and also 
for anyone who might be interested. 

• Offer guidance and assist students with nonnative ac¬ 
cent during their clinical training, (Crowley, 2007). 

• Collaborate with other disciplines addressing similar 
linguistic issues. 

• Make a list of strategies accessible to students if a stu¬ 
dent can’t produce a desired phonological model. 

• Use software programs to offer the desired phonological 
models and a target pronunciation. 

• Incorporate the client’s family in situations where the 
accent mismatch is interfering with the client but not 
with the family members of the client. Involvement of 
the family members might even be helpful for children 
with language impairment. 

• Introduce new university programs and make newer re¬ 
sources available. 

• Seek help from experts and/or from ASHA’s Multicul¬ 
tural Issues Board. As a consequence, eventually the 
field with have a very diverse set of clinicians. 

• Being a part of an academic program, if a student files 
a complain of accent based discrimination to the cen¬ 
tral body governing accreditation, the governing body 
as a part of its quality control can always request the 
respective department to come up with the rectification 
plan in any country. In the US, the Council on Academic 
Accreditation in Audiology and Speech-Language can 
request for evidence. 

• Improve social awareness and understanding to mini¬ 
mize discrimination towards speakers with nonnative 
accent and present the impact of accented speech on 
perception by individuals with the different speech and 
language disorders serviced by SLPs. 

• Devise programs and policies to ensure that the quality 
of service does not vary between SLPs with and without 
nonnative accent. 

• Emphasize the quasi-independent relationships among 
accent, intelligibility, and comprehensibility, which 
has been documented (Derwing & Munro, 1997), to 
the clients and their family members, SLPs and the 
community. 

• Emphasize the documented evidence that even if initial¬ 
ly nonnative accent might cause perceptual difficulty, 
gradual familiarity would reduce listeners’ difficulty 
with the nonnative accent perception (Bradlow & Bent, 
2008). 

• Clinicians can adopt “clear speech’’ where the SLPs will 
hyperarticulate to improve speech intelligibility (Levy 


et al., 2010; Rogers, DeMasi, & Krause, 2010; Smiljan- 
ic & Bradlow, 2008). 

• Incorporate interpreters in the sessions to facilitate com¬ 
munication discourse (Langdon & Cheng, 2002). 

• Telepractice can facilitate overall communication, inter¬ 
vention and treatment efficacy in cases in which there 
is an accent mismatch between a client and a clinician 
(e.g., Goral, Levy, & Kastl, 2010). 

However, it should be acknowledged that clients with 
phonological inaccuracy need clinician who can offer lan¬ 
guage and dialect specific phonological models. In compar¬ 
ison, clients with other speech-language disorders can re¬ 
ceive services from clinicians with phonological variations. 
For example, a child with phonological problem should 
preferably receive services from a clinician who produces 
the targeted phones without any nonnative influence in their 
accent. On the contrary, a client with dysphagia, can receive 
therapy from a client who has nonnative accent. Clearly, jus¬ 
tification of SLP service by nonative clinicians would de¬ 
pend on specific disorder for which intervention has been 
expected, the clients’ overall attitude towards nonnative ac¬ 
cent and clinicians’ degree of accent. 

CONCLUSION 

The current papers wanted to thread the relationship among 
construction of social identity, ethnocentrism and accent dis¬ 
crimination. Preventing discriminatory evaluations towards 
nonnative accent and its speakers could possibly be mini¬ 
mized if listeners also assume roles of speakers with non¬ 
native accent. Surprisingly, very little work has been done 
on how experiencing one’s own behavior in-turn influences 
their perception of others (see Kawakami et al., 2012; Phills, 
Kawakami, Tabi, Nadolny, & lnzlicht, 2011, Hansen, Rakic 
& Steffens, 2014). SLPs can help safeguard against accent 
biases by offering importance to cross-cultural interpersonal 
skills and minimize the negative effect of client-clinician re¬ 
lationship. There is no legal principles against accent biases 
and discrimination and absence of such ethical and incon¬ 
sequential human behavior is thus dangerously unprotected. 
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